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STUFF 


E.cE.R. 


One of the pioneers in the 
Labor movement of this province 
died in Edmonton on Monday. 
Phillip Martin Christophers. He 
came to Canada from his native 
Cornwall, England, in 1892. He 
began work in the coal mines at 
Lethbridge in the early days of 
the industry and settled in Blair- 
more, in the Crowsnest Pass, in 
1909. A fluent and forceful speak- 
er he was an active member of 
the United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica and held many official posi- 
tions in the union. In 1921 he 
was elected to the Alberta legisla- 
ture from the old Rocky Mountain 
constituency, much of which is 
now in the Pincher Creek-Crows- 
nest riding. A lifelong Socialist, 
Chris was elected as a Labor can- 
didate. He served well in the 
House and was popular on all sides 
in spite of the fact that he hit 
out hard in his speeches. He was 
a fighter, but he got some fun 
out of his fighting. One of the 
Liberal members said something 
that displaased him on one occa- 
sion. Came an afternoon when the 
member, who represented Edmon- 
ton in the legislature, was due to 
make a major speech. There was 
a big gallery there to hear it. 
Chris was the first speaker of the 
afternoon. It was before the 40- 
minute rule was passed. Chris 
went on and on, reading from 
Statutes, newspapers and I think 
the Bible. The gallery got fidgety, 
but not as fidgety as the Liberal 
member. The afternoon wore on. 
Tho gallery began to drift away. 
The day was ruined for the Liber- 
al member. 

re fe of 

I met Chris first in 1917. Ho 

always attended the conventions 
(Continued on page 8) 


Freedom of the Press! 


Premier E. C. Manning of Alberta issued two long news- 


paper statements attacking the farmers’ 


non-delivery strike. 


The Edmonton Journal printed a long editorial commending 


Premier for his 


the 


stand. There were appreximately 1602 


words in Mr. Manning’s statement and the editorial commenda- 


tion cf it. 


Number of words printed: 1602. 


Elmer E. Roper, Provincial Leader of the C.C.F., issued 
a statement setting out the case of the farmers and dissociating 
the C.C.F. group in the legislature from the Premier's attack 
on the strike. Mr. Roper’s statement contained approximately 


378 words. 


Number of words printed: 25. 


Freedom of the press! 


When 


T REQUIRES a_ powerful 
feeling of resentment, and a 
definite conviction of the un- 
fairness of his social position, 

to bring a farmer to vote for, and 
maintain, a  non-delivery strike 
of the produce of his capital and 
labor. 

There is a distinct difference 
in the strike position of a farmer, 
and the laborer who sells his 
labor, to the secondary or final 
stage of processing even in food 
production. Strikes involving 
stecl, coal, lumber and services 
of almost any other kind, come 
in a completely different cate- 
gory. 


Fatmer's Position 


A laborer, when he goes on 
strike, stops production and goes 
home, away from the immediate 
thoatre of his ordinary ‘labor 
activities, But a farmer cannot 


Farmers Strike 


By J. E. COOK 


PRESIDENT, ALBERTA C.C.F. 


| 


stop producing. He stays at home! 


and his production energies and 
costs continue and 


destroy, or permit 
to spoil, the perish- 
able product of his 
own labor. And _ it 
hurts. When a farm- 
er milks, separates 
and then dumps the 
cream that has been, 
and can be, the only, possiblesrea- 
son and return for his labor and 
operation expenses, you know that 
he has suffered, that he is rebelli- 
ous and that he is driven in des- 
peration to attempt to force a more 
equitable re-alignment of social 
and economic forces. 
Not Lightly Taken 

When a farmer goes on a non: 
delivery strike, it is final evidence 
of a serious breakdown in 
social and economic productive 


he must deliberately | 


——_—_.— 


the | misfortunes that this would be a 
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DRAWS SUPPORT 


Manning Attack Angers 
— People in Rural Areas 


$2.00 Per Year; 3 Years $5.00 


Estimated That for Every Member Engaged in Strike, Two 
Non-Members Participating—lInitiative Taken by 
Non-Members in Many Places 


Gathering strength and support far in excess of anything 
' expected by its organizers, the Alberta non-delivery farm 
strike went into its second week on Friday. Many thousands 
of farmers who are not members of the Alberta Farmers 


| Union have joined in the strike protest. 


Bitter disappointment and resentful anger swept through 


, 
—_——_-¥ 
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STATEMENT 


Following statements by Pre- 
mier E. C. Manning on the eve 
of the non-delivery farm. strike, 


rural areas on the eve of the 
strike when the Premier of Al- 
berta, Hon. E. C. Manning, made 
two slashing attacks on the non- 
delivery protest and its leaders. 
Given banner headlines and play- 
ed up strongly in editorial columns 
in the newspapers, the Manning 
blast at the strikers was used to 


[the full to prejudice the case of 


the farmers and to make their 


Elmer E. Roper, C.C.F. Provincial protest ineffective. 


Leader, issued the following state- 
ment dissociating his group in the 
legislature from the Premier's at- 
tack on the strike and its leaders: 


“The request of the Alberta 
Farmers Union and the United 
Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan 
Section, for the establishment of 
a fact-finding board to deter- 
mine parity prices, was a reason- 
able one. This request has been 
continuously ignored while the 
government has been fixing ceil- 
ing prices on farm products with- 
out either consulting organized 
agriculture or establishing any 
scientific basis for the determina- 
tion of prices. 

“The farm organizations have 
been carrying on their campaign 
for parity prices for some years. 
They have received little en- 
couragement from governments. 
In order to bring public atten- 
tion to their demands the Alberta 
Farmers Union took a strike vote. 
The vote was overwhelmingly in 
favor of a non-delivery protest. 
Before calling a strike the officials 
of the A.F.U. and the U.F.C. went 
to Ottawa te make a final appeal 
to the government to. establish 
the fact-finding board. Their ap- 


(Continued on page 8) 


and distributive system. A. strike 
by farmers is a reluctant decision, 
not lightly taken, and does violence 
to background and tradition. 

The Alberta Farmers’ Union 
carried the demands of its mem- 
bers to and through the govern- 
mental authorities of Alberta 
and Canada and were refused 
any redress for patent injus- 
tices, were ignored and insulted 
by the lack of action by elected 
bodies of both parfiaments. The 
Alberta Farmers’ Union took 
a thoroughly democratic poll of 
its membership and as a result 
made a final appeal to govern- 
ments and asa last resort called 
a non-delivery strike. 

This Is Serious 
It was the fond hope of the 
government heads and. the privi- 
leged beneficiaries of the farmers’ 


(Continued on page 4)- 


‘Premier 


Elmer E. Roper, C.C.F. provin- 
cial leader, was quick to dissociate 
his group in the legislature from 
Manning’s statements. 
“Tt is inexcusable,’ he said in a 
press statement, “for anyone in 
public office to take sides against 


(Continued on page 8) 


LABOR ENDORSES 
THE FARM STRIKE 


By Special Correspondent 

CALGARY.—The strike of the 
Alberta Farmers’ Union was en- 
dorsed unanimously by the Cal- 
gary Trades and Labor Council 
at its regular meeting on Friday 
night. Two motions were endorsed, 
one by D. F. McIntosh supporting 
the A.F.U.’s “struggle for parity 
prices” and one by Y. D. Daniels 
“demanding that the farmers re- 
quested fact-finding board be set 
up.” 

Mr. D. L. Campbell of Strath- 
more, fraternal delegate from the 
Alberta Farmers’ Union to the 
Council, reminded the Council of 
the 12'~% boost in prices obtain- 
ed by the machine companies “‘be- 
cause of increased cost of materials 
and labor.” He quoted from a 
report by J. I. Brown, manager 
of the Canadian Co-operative Im- 
plements Ltd., that of every dollar 
paid by a farmer for an implement 

(Continued on page 6) 


Coldwell Radio 
Talk, Wednesday 


OTTAWA, (CPA).—The third 
in a series of national network 
broadcasts by M. J. Coldwell, 
leader of the C.C.F., will be heard 
over the CBC on Wednesday, 
September 18th. Mr. Coldwell will 
speak from Halifax, in the course 
of a speaking tour of the Mari- 
time provinces. 

Mr. Coldwell’s address comes 
at a critical time, when the domes- 
tic picture is highlighted by strikes 
both in industrial and agricultural 
sections of the country, and when 
the international picture centres 
on the stormy and prolonged 
peace conference in Paris. Mr. 
Coldwell, as a member of the 
Canadian delegation, will attend 
the second session of the United 
Nations Assembly in New York 
the week following his broadcast. 
His words will be especially signi- 
fieant at this time. s 

The brondeast which will be 
heard in Alberta at S pm. (MT) 
will be carried by CJCA in Ed- 
monton, 
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THE FARMERS STRIKE 


My, what a fuss is being made 


about the farmers  non-delivery 
strike in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan! Newspapers are all ‘‘agog 


4 about it. Editors are condemning 


it. The government emphatically 
disapproves of it. ‘‘Nice people’ 
are shocked at such an outrage 
and somewhat worried lest they 
have to drink black coffee. What 
is the world coming to? I can 
hear a lot of them saying, ‘‘There 
should be a law against it.” 

But—why the fuss? Why should 
4 not the farmers withhold the 
products of their labor from the 
market *f they think they are 
not getting satisfactory returns? 
Under the rules of ‘free enter- 
prise’’ economy every person has 
a right to refuse sale if he can- 
“4 not agroe to the terms of the 
“4 buyer. Labor refuses to sell their 
labor power when they cannot 
come to terms with the buyers, 
their employers. Manufacturers 
do the same. 


Don’t you remember when Can- 
ada’s manufacturers refused to 
produce arms for Canada’s sol- 
diers on the government terms of 
5% profit at the onset of the war? 
They went on strike until the gov- 
ernment lifted the profit ceiling. 
You didn’t hear much fuss about 
that, did you. The Editors were 
“mum” about it. Why? Because 
the manufacturers control the 
Editors. (Not the Editor of this 
paper). Shirt manufacturers are 
on strike now. They make only 
luxury shirts, the kind that sell for 
$8.00. The common ordinary kind 
are kept from the market, because 
the manufacturers think they can- 
not make enough profit under the 
price control ceiling. No head- 
lines in the paper about that. 

The bankers go on strike when 
it is to their advantage to with- 
hold credit from the farmer or 
business 


man. Ask any farmer 
who sought credit during the 
“hungry thirties.”’ He knows all 


about the banker’s strike. Yet, I 
have never seen an editorial or 
government comment condemning 
such a bankers’ strike. But when 
farmers strike—oh my, that’s dif- 
ferent. Somebody should do some- 
thing about it. 


The cry goes up about waste, 
which may result from the farm- 
ers’ non-delivery strike. Of course, 
it will result in some waste. Capi- 
talism is a wasteful way of life. 
The same government officials who 
condemn farmers for non-delivery 
have signed thousands of cheques 
to farmers for keeping their fer- 
tile acres fallow; for non-produc- 
tion. A few years ago it was a 
common practice to plow in cotton, 
to burn coffee, and to destroy 
livestock just to keep prices profit- 
able. Even now news leaks out 
about manufacturers destroying 
shoes and clothing by the carload. 
No editorials, please. The waste of 
army surpluses is a national scan- 
dal both in U.S.A. and Canada. 
Just talk to the boys who worked 
on Northern projects, they will 
tell you about a wholesale destruc- 
tion that would make you see red. 

But—don’t get me wrong. I 
am not trying to say that two 
wrongs will make one right. | am 
uerely pointing out that the rules 
of “free enterprise’ Capitalism 
are waste and destruction; that 
in a society divided against itself 
into buyers and sellers, employers 
and employees, renters and land- 
lords, lenders and borrowers, con- 
flict is inevitable and waste un- 
avoidable, | am showing that no 
One group in such a society can 
be condemned for playing the 
rules of the game. Capitalism is 
like that. Unnecessary waste, de- 
structig@m and hardship are the 
Penalties we must ‘put up with as 
long as we insist on maintenance 
of, the profét system. That is “our 
way of life.’ 

To these who do not Pike the 
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The People Speak 


Letters to the editor may be published under a pseudonym, 
but in each case the name _ and address of the writer must be 
forwarded to the editor as evidence of good faith. The People’s 
Weekly takes no responsibility for opinions expressed by 
correspondents and will not publish any letters exceeding | 


250 words in length. 


SCORES MANNING ATTITUDE 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: In a recent statement, as 
reported in the Edmonton Jour- 
nal, Friday, September 6th, Pre- 
mier Manning placed himself in 
opposition to the farm strike and 
repeated the arguments of Big 
Business as to why the farmers 
not strike. In addition he 
made accusations that there is a 
deliberate attempt to sabotuge na- 
tional reconstruction by work 
stoppages and that these same 
work stoppages and increased cost 
of production hurt the farmer and 
benefited only certain groups. 

It is apparent that the Premier 
is not only opposed to the farm 
strike, but also to the strikes of 
organized labor to achieve’ in- 
creased wages which would only 
maintain the 1939 standard of 
living. At the same time by this 
attack he seeks to split the farmer 


from workers in their common 
fight. 
This is the line taken by the 


Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and their legislative mouth- 
piece, and on behalf of the Cal- 
gary Labor Council (CCL), I 
wish to protest the stand taken 
by the Premier of Alberta, as it 
is not in the best interests of those 
workers and farmers whom his 
government represenits. 

In addition, the Calgary Labor 
Council (CCL) supports and the 
entire labor movement also should 
welcome and support those mili- 
tant farmers, who are striking for 
parity prices. 

The fight of organized labor and 
the Farmers’ Union has the same 
objective, that is the procuring of 
a higher standard of living for 
workers and farmers. 

This can only be achieved’ by 
increased wages and a parity price 
for farm products, together with 
price control to prevent the grab- 
bing of super-profits by mono- 
poly. These measures will ensure 
increased production and avert a 
depression. 

With the same objectives and a 
growing solidarity between the 
farmer and worker, the efforts 
of government and Big Business 
to drive a wedge between the farm- 
er and worker is doomed to fail- 
ure, 

Suecess to the farmers’ strike. 

W. LONGRIDGE, 
President, Calgary 
Labor Council (CCL). 
Calgary. 


“OUR RACIAL SUPERIORITY” 
Editor, Peopie’s Weekly. 

Sir; Apropos of Mr. Jaques’ 
flaunted defence of 100 per cent 
Canadianism, comes an article in 
September, Reader’s Digest; “Our 


Racial Superiority” in which the 
writer quotes Ralph Linton as 
follows: 

“The day of a 100 per cent 


“Dawn finds him = in 
pajamas, (a garment of East In- 
dian origin.) He glances at the 
clock (medieval European inven- 
tion) and poes to the bathroom 
(porcelain from China,  tooth- 
brush from 18th century Europe, 
soap from ancient Gaiel, toilet 
from Roman original, razor an 
iron earbon alloy from India.) 
Breakfast brings him = develop- 
ments from other ages and peo- 
ples—the fork (a medieval Italian 
invention. ) coffee (Abyssinian 
plant discovered by the Arabs) 
sugar (discovered in India) waf- 
fles (Seandinavian), butter (ori- 
pinally a Near Eastern cosmetic), 
bacon (pigs domesticated in south- 
eastern Asia, smoked by prosses 
of northern Europe). 

So eventually he takes the train 
(English invention) and settles 


American,” 


effects of capitalism 41 say, join 
in with the €.C.F. in a crusade to 
replace this private profit econd- 
my with m co-operative way of 
life in which production takes 
place for use instead of profit, 
in which human values come be- 
fore price values. Unless you can 
do that, don't aquawk—take it on 
the chin like a good sport. ° 


pm 


| UNION 


back to smoke (cigarette, Mexican 
ancestry) and read his paper (im- 
printed in characters invented by 
ancient Semites by a process in- 
vented in Germany, on a material 
invented in China). Very likely 
as he scans the news of the day, 
he thanks God (a Hebrew diety) 
in an Indo European language 
that he is 100 per cent (decimal 
system invented by the Greeks) 
American (named after Amerigo 
Vespucci, Italian Geographer).’’ 

The writer continues: ‘It is our 
urgent responsibility today to 
evaluate truly and generously the 
achievements of the various races 
and nations of the world. Two 
billion people can live together 
on a globe grown suddenly small, 
only if we bring our knowledge 
of human relations up to our know- 
ledge of physical science. Let us 
take pride not in false assump- 
tion of superiority to any other 
people. But in our friendly know- 
ledge of all the other peoples of 
the world.” 

BESSIE CALDWELL, 

Valleyview, Alberta. 

(The article referred to above 
may be found in Reader’s Digest 
(September 1946) page 79.) 


ABSURD CHARGE 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: In the Western Producer 
of September 5, George Beving- 
ton makes the absurd charge that 
C.C.F. supporters have manoeuver- 
ed the Farmers’ Union into a non- 
delivery strike. 

On the contrary, the strike was 
called on a clear mandate of the 
membership, by secret ballot, taken 
after full and complete discussion 
on ‘direct action.” This ‘direct 
action”? had been proposed and was 
being considered long before the 
present executive of the A.F.U. 
took office. 

This writer, who is an active 
supporter of the C.C.F. and also 
a loyal member of the Farmers’ 
Union, opposed the strike as being 
inopportune, but we will back the 
will of the majority as it now 
stands. The C.C.F. never attempt- 
ed, by subterfuge, to control the 
Farmers’ Union. Such a_ policy 
would be revolting to its mem- 
bers. Rather, the C.C.F. offers 
the constructive proposal, that de- 
mocratie public planning will sure- 
ly result in economic justice for 
all society, in which general well- 
being of all workers of the soil 
will also share. And we farmers 
will have the comfort of knowing 
that our well-being does not spell 
injustice to any others. 

As for strikes, they can only 
be excused as a last desperate 
resort in a disorganized society. 

Ek. W. DAVIES, 

Radway, Alberta. 


POLITICAL ACTION 
BY PROGRESSIVES 


TOLEDO, Ohio, (CPA).—For- 
mation of the Progressive Citizens 
League here is ‘‘a symptom of the 
dissatisfaction which millions of 
people have with the two major 
political parties,’’ according to 
Toledo’s official CIO paper, the 
JOURNAL, 
he desertion of the people 
was accomplished by the reaction- 
aries and conservatives of both 
parties, whose only real differ- 
ence is in their name rather than 
their party principle,” the UNION 
JOURNAL snid. ‘The differences 
which distinguish a reactionary 
southern Democrat from a conser- 
vative northern Republican are 
those of mere hair splitting. 

“The difficulties facing “any 
independent political action group, 
even one which represents a major- 
ity of the voters, are very great, 
but rot insurmountable. Regard- 
less of what may occur to deter 
indepéndent political action, the 
trend is there. The only” thing 
that can delay the move is pread- 
ly improved economie conditigns 
or a. voluntary realignment of 
existing: political parties.” 
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By H. ZELLA SPENCER 
As I TOLD you last week, I want 


to comment further on the 
formation in London, England, of 
the Farmers’ World Organization. 
Incidentally, you may remember 
that the week before I was com- 
menting on the formation of a 
World Health Organization with 
its aims and possibilities. Truly 
the world is shrinking, which 
makes it seem the more pitiful 
to me that we Albertans send 
men to the Federal Parliament 
who preach a narrow nationalism. 
One, I noted, went to the length 
of giving as a solution of the 
world’s difficulties, each country 
minding’ its own business. 

But as regards this Farmers’ 
World Federation: Representatives 
of 31 nations met in London in 
May determined to “work for the 
fullest co-operation between na- 
tional agricultural organizations 
for the meeting of the optimum 
nutritional and consumption re- 
quirements of the peoples of the 
world.”” They want to be better 
able to supply the world’s needs 
and also work for the well-being 
of those who obtain their liveli- 
hood from the land. By the way, 


to show how world-wide the at- | 


tendance, I noted that in the con- 
cluding hours, statements 
China, Kenya, Iceland 
and Belgium. 

Mr. Hannam, a Canadian dele 
gate, in speaking of the interest 
taken in co-ordinating the produc- 
tion and distribution of food said 
it was a more realistic apprecia- 
tion of the value of food, of soil, 
of those who till the soil, and of 
freedom from want of food as the 
basis of all other freedoms. “Un- 
questionably,” he said, “It is a 
recognition of the fact that the 
world organization of peace will 
be more readily accomplished and 
perhaps only possible if we first 
of all organize the feeding of the 
world on a humanitarian basis.” 

A sage comment was made by 
Sir John Orr who said that the 
day is far past when the farmers 
of any one country could long 
benefit themselves at the expense 
of the farmers of another. Ex- 
pression by another speaker was 
also to the effect that if the 
world is to have sufficient food 


J. ERLANGER 


Optometrist 
303 Tegler Building 
Phones: Office 27463 Res. 26581 


Lebanon, 


25944 
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were: 
heard from delegates from Brazil, : 


farmers cannot 
miss policy 
of production and distribution but 
that there must be planning. 

At the close of the gathering, 
which the members felt had help- 
ed to a broadening of sympathies 
and a building up of international 
good will, the chairman in closing 
said, ‘“‘The farmers of‘ thirty-one 
nations have agreed not upon a 
selfish policy of farming for farm- 
ers but upon public-spirited action 
that can, if governments are equal- 
ly well-resolved, keep the world 
well nourished and the nations 
locked in a bond of goodwill by 
a sound world economy.” 

This is one more evidence of 
the realization of the need of a 
planned economy, of the realiza- 
tion that we must think socially. 


in the future, 


I’m a self-made man, but I think 
if I had it to do over again, I’d call 
in someone else. 


Hayward Lumber 
CO, LTD. 
Millwork, Builders’ 
Supplies, 
Osmose Wood Preservatives 
11845 75 St., EDMONTON 
Phone 73545 


Lumber, 


Guaranteed Radio Repairs 


Edmontera 


10611 Jasper Ave. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
AND RADIO 


Phone 21744 
ADAMS RADIO SERVICE 


Branches at Calgary, Edmonton, 
Banff 


10418A Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Ales 


W. H. Gimby 


Arch Supports 
Made to Impressicg 
Recommended by 
Doctors 
KENT SHOE STORE 


10021 102nd Ave., Edmonton 


EDMONTON SUPPLY COMPANY 


Ph. 21967 10139 96 St. 
Farmers, Pumps, pumy 
truckers, gen- jacks, pipe, pipe 
eral hardware fittings, valves, 
and trucking feed cookers, tamk 
supplies. heaters, farm 

stock tanks made 
to order, saw 
mandrels, belting, 
chain, wire rope 
sawmill supplies 
Gray Bonney 


hardware and 
plumbing sum 
plies. 


Phone M1778 
TONGAN STO\E(GNA(ON\ATR\GTONAO\ATONITONT ONG TOI TON 


The Bennett Glass Co. Ltd. 


Ey 
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MIRRORS RESILVERED $ 

Auto Glass — Window Glass — Mirrors iy 
Glass Tops to Fit Dressers, Coffee Tables, Etc. 2 
226-28 7th Ave. E, CALGARY Bi 
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LABOR DIRECTORY 


Look Here for Information Regarding Officers, Meetings, etc. 
of Trade Unions and Other Labor Organizations in the, Province. 


EDMONTON 
' . Cc 1 & Soft Drink] Garment Workers of America No. 121 
Pre es ot Aiaerice No, 314—Mests United—Meets second Wednesday In 
$rd Wednesday in Labor Hall. Prest- each month in Labor Hall. President, 
dent, J. Shirlaw, 10868 92nd Street anne Dawiecen, eee Phone 
t) IS81S, ecording Secretary, 
Soft: Drink Branch Secretary, 2c Williamson, 9548 106A Avenue, 


Avenue, phone $3916; Secy.-Trensurer, 
J. Flower, 10832 75th Street, phone 
11937. Deliveries Welegate, J. Lindsay, 
10764 95th Street, phone 23941, 


Carpentera and Joiners, No. 1325, United 


Brotherkved ef—NMeets first and third 
Friday. President, W. G. 
12065 94th Sti; Vice-Pres., R. J. Met- 
ealf, 9212 102A Ave; Fin.-See,, TL. D. 
Pollard, 9828 101A Ave.; Roc.-Sec., 
Chas. D, Blair, 10220 107th St.; Treaa- 
aram oT, A. S. Smith, 11882 954 St. 


Stanton, 


Railwxy Carmen No. 448, Brotherhood 
of—Meets second Friday of ever} 
month in Labor Hall, President. J. B 
Asplund, 12212 111th Ave; See Re 
Lewia, 11417 78rd St.; Fin.-See, & 
Hamilton, 10950 SOth Ave. 


Fire Fighters, No. 209, International As- 
sociation of—Meets In No. 2 Fire Halk 
President, Tom Steele, 9644 105th m.. 
Edmonton; Secretary-Treasurer, Ich? 
A, Staton, 11482 SSth Street, Edmoer 
son, phone T2T4l, 
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PREMIER MANNING’S ATTACK 


RECIPE FOR A_ politician to vet front page headlines 

and editorial praise in the daily newspapers: issue a 
public statement lambasting a yroup of workers or farmers 
who are on strike. 

Premier Manning's blast at the farm strike in two 
newspaper statements last week was an uncalled-for betrayal 
of the farm movements in this province. Mr. Manning as a 
citizen of Alberta has a right to any opinion he cares to 
hold about the actions of the farmers or anybody else. But 
he did a detestable thing in using his high office to prejudice, 
in Ottawa and throughout Canada, the case of the striking 
farmers, The outburst of justifiable anger in rural areas 
which followed his attack on the strike alarmed him to the 
extent that he sent a telegram to Ottawa asking the federal 
government to accede to the farmers’ request for a fact- 
finding board. But such belated action did) not do much 
to soften the below-the-belt blow which he had already | 
delivered to the protesting farmers. | 

The C.C.e. provincial leader on behalf of his group in 
the legislature was right in) promptly dissociating himself 
from the government’s alignment against the strikers. He 
Was right in saying that it was inexcusable for anyone in 
public office to throw the weight of such an office into an 
effort teemake the farmers’ non-delivery protest ineffective, | 


JOURNAL’S DIRTY TACTICS 

AKING ALI DUE allowance for the fact that the 

Hdmonton Journal is itself engaged in the task of at- 
tempting to break a strike of its own employees, its editorial 
in Tuesday's issue with the title, “Upholding the Law in 
Alberta” was a most contemptible piece of newspaper dis- 
honesty. 

Sefore the farm strike began Premier E. C. Manning 
issued a statement which could have no other purpose or 
effect than to weaken the farmers’ non-delivery protest. The 
leader of the C.C.F. in the province issued a statement. dis- 
sociating his yroup in the legislature from the Premier’s 
attack on the strikers. The Edmonton papers printed three 
or four lines from the statement, but did not quote the 
paragraph mentioning Premier Manning. Then the Journal 
with crude and crooked distortion told its readers editorially 
that the Premier in his statement had included a sentence 
which said the law would be enforced, and since the C.C.F, 
leader had dissociated himself from the Premier’s statement, 
therefore Mr. Roper was condoning law-breaking! 

The C.C.F. leader's statement is published in full in this 
issue, Readers will be able to judge for themselves how 
much truth or sense there is in the Journal’s editorial. The 
Journal was quite within its partisan rights in refusing to 
publish statements sympathetic to the farmers, but it has 
no moral right to base distorted editorials on statements by 
the leader of a political party which it refuses to publish. 


SOMETHING TO BE PROUD OF 

Hie 19146 SESSION of the parliament of Canada has 

come to an end, It was a long and arduous grind for 
the members, or at least for those members who take their 
work seriously and conscientiously apply themselves to their 
duties in the house. 

Supporters of the C.C.F. in the House of Commons ean 
feel some satisfaction over the part which their members 
have played in the session. It can be said without fear of 
contradiction that they were right in every issue arising 
in the course of the sittings. Their position on every question 
was that which would have been taken by the great majority 
of the people who elected them and by the great majority 
of the people of the nation. It is a major objective of C.C.F. 
members of parliament and legislatures to say and do the 
things their constituents would say and do if they were there. 

It is interesting to think back over the record of the 
(C.F. members of legislative bodies in the past fourteen 
years since the movement came into being. In no case hag 
anyone ever been abie to point to a single stand taken by 
them which was not in support ef the interests of the people 
the movement was organized to represent, the great mass of 
the common people of Canada. 

_ That is a proud boast but a justifiable one. i is a matter 
of great salisfaction to those who have sacrificed their time 
and energy and money to build the movement. 


-EDITORIAL NOTE 

A radio spokesman for the central farm strike committee 
in referring to the statements attacking the strike, said the 
farmers would remember who were their friends and who 
were not when they were faeing the present crisis. We sug- 
gest that their best friends are themselves, If there had been a 
hundred of the farmers who are now on strike in Ottawa 
and 75 Labor men, there wouldn’t have been any need for 
either a farm strike or a steel] strike. That is the thing for 
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TOO MUCH TO EXPECT 
“Tt was time for Herbert George 
Wells to die, because the world 
had shown conclusively that it had 
no use for his gospel. It was will- 
ing to read his books, mind you: 
particularly his semi-scjentific 
novels with their many horrors 
and wonders. But for his message 
—-u message of reason, tolerance, 
and international harmony—it had 
no use whatsoever. 


“Wells was not a scientist, in 


ithe correct sense of the term, but 


he was believer in science. 
Through scientific values, he 
thought, the world might be saved. 
Wells wanted men to think with 
their brains instead of with their 
glands: to rely upon facts rather 
than faith. He might as well have 
wished fox pigs to fly, or ele- 
phants to swim in the ocean.”— 
Calgary Herald, August 14, 1946. 
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MAYBE IT'S THAT EXTRA 
NICKEL FOR COFFEE 

“Net profit of Canadian Food 
Products (holding company for 
Honeydew, Picardys, Muirheads, 
Woman’s Bakery Ltd., and other 
restaurant and bakery chains) 
for the 36 weeks ended July 
13, 1946, was up 38.3% over 
the same period last year. The 
profits are consolidated to in- 
clude the earnings of one sub- 
sidiary acquired subsequent to 
July 10, 1945, and are not there- 
fore comparable with earnings 
for 1945 period. 

“Net profit of $289,360 (in- 
clusive of $20,989 refundable 
EPT) was equal to $2.89 per 
share on the class A shares and 
$1.07 per share on the common 
shares. Figures for the corres- 
ponding 1945 period were $209,- 
230 (including $37,430 refund- 
able tax) equal to $2.09 per 
share on the class A and 67c on 
the common shares presently 
outstanding. Consolidated oper- 
ating profits were $841,783.""— 
Financial Post, August 17. 
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THE P. W. IN PARLIAMENT 

“Mr. Hansell: ‘I am not back- 
ing up; don’t think IT am. [ know 
that a little smear campaign went 
on. I picked up the People’s Week- 
ly the other day. My C.C-F. friends 
may think I do not read the 
People’s Weekly, but I like to 
read the funny papers occasional- 
ly and so ] read that, and here on 
one page I! saw in big type: 
Hansell scorns his constituents— 
or something to that effect. I 
can go before my _ constituents 
any time of the year and I am not 
afraid to put all my cards on the 
table. The fact of the matter is 
that what I said I repeat now, 
that many of the organizations 
which sent in those resolutions 
asking that CBC maintain its 
present status do not know all 
the intricacies of radio and do 
not know the tremendous impli- 
cations involved in Canada’s radio 
policy.’ 

“Mr. Cleaver: ‘Their judgment 
may be as good as yours’.”’—Han- 
sard, August 20, 1846, 


* 


IRVINE TELLS HIM 

“Mr. Irvine: ‘My hon. friend 
took a gratuitous slap at the 
People’s Weekly, a paper which 
opposes the ideas for which 
he stands and referred to it as 
a funny paper. If my hon. friend 
found himself on the pages of 
a funny paper, then for the 
first time in his life he was 
where he ought to be. He went 
on to say that, when consulted, 
the people did not seem to 
understand about radio, I would 
sny te him that no doubt the 
people . understand as much 
about radio as they did about 
Social Credit when the Social 
Credit party came to power. 
I do not Ike the inference in 
my hon. friend's argumént that 
some beady somewhere must tell 
the people what they must do 
with respect to a technical 
question like radfo’.’’—Hansard 
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- FOOTPRINIS - 


By J.P. 


“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these—ye did it to me”. 
T SEEMS to be a human char- 
acteristic to seek to strike a 
balance between right and 
wrong, to look for suitable re- 
wards for the good, and adequate 
punishment for evil. 

In illustrating this reality of 
cause and effect in human affairs, 
Jesus the Carpenter portrayed for 
us a division that would take place 
some day similar to that currently 
used by the shepherds of Palestine 
in separating the sheep from the 
goats. One of the interesting parts 
of the story is the evident surprise 
of both sides at their fate. 

The King or Judge, makes his 
decision and places some on his 
right and some on his left. To 
those on his right he says, come ye 
blessed, receive the reward pre- 
pared for you, for I was sick and 
you cared for me, hungry and you 
fed me, naked and you clothed me, 
in prison and you visited me. In 
short you were my real friends 
when I needed help. 

Then they protest that there 
must be some mistake. When, they 
ask, did we ever see you in want, 
or needing anything, or naked, or 
hungry, or thirsty, or in prison? 
All our lives we have never 
bothered about you, surely you 
must be making some mistake. And 
He shall say, inasmuch as you did 
it to one of the least of these my 
brethren,—even though you did 
not intend it—you did it to Me. 
Thus to their surprise they found 


When Farmers 


(Continued from page 1) 


strike only of those members of 
the A.F.U. who had voted for a 
strike. On a news broadcast, it 
was described as likely to be more 
of a ‘‘joke” than a serious, organ- 
ized weapon. But this is serious. 

The Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, prime minister of Canada, 
insultingly issued a slatement that 
when the Hon. Mr. Gardiner and 
the Hon. Mr. Ilsley, returned from 
Iurope in two weeks’ time the 
cabinet will give the farmers’ 
requests consideration. 

Manning ‘Deplores’’ 


Hon. E. C. Manning, with his 
understanding of the  incon- 
veniences and losses of such 
strike action, but without any 
evidence of being able to evalu- 
ate the deep hurt in the’ minds 
and business of the farm com- 
munity, calls the strike ‘‘ill- 
advised” and publicly deplores - 
the plight of the consumer as 
the forgotten man when there 
was $28,000,000 for the bond- 
holders last session of the Al- 
berta legislature and no pos- 
sible addition for the consumer, 
old age or school age. The farm- 
er consumer was the forgotten 
man when by an increase of two 
cents a gallon for gasoline, he 
was made to pay the bulk of the 
expense of exploration for fur- 
ther profits to the oi] companies 
of this continent. The farmer 
consumer was the forgotten man 
when the A.F.U. asked the ‘Al- 
berta legislature to join with 
other prairie governments to 
determine whether such a two 
cenf increase in the price of 
fuel products was justified and 
were refused. 


The farmer was the forgotten 
man when prices of farm machin- 
ery, by action of the direct price 
control agency of the povernment 
of Canada, were raised 1214 % 
without any known. justification; 
at the same time farmers were 
agreeing to accept less than pres- 
ent world prices for Canadian 
grain proélucts, in the hope of 
assisting world stabilization and 
a etter possibility of financial 
order in the future. : 


Farmer Forgotten 


The farmer was the forgotten 
man when Messys, Kuhl, Sow, 
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that they had been doing the things 
of supreme importance when the 
score was added up. 

Socialism rests upon the prin- 
ciple that “the development of peo- 
ple is the first concern of a democ- 
racy”. Here capitalism fails for its 
first concern is the development of 
industry. Capitalists argue for the 
value of industry in providing jobs 
for people, and insist that flourish- 
ing industries are necessary to 
their development, therefore above 
all we must have industry! But a 
definite change has taken place in 
the objectives of industry. At one 
time its purpose was to serve hu- 
man needs and as a legitimate re- 
sult to make profit. Now the plan is 
reversed and its objective is the 
making of profits regardless of 
human need-. The means has be- 
come the end, and humanity must 
suffer insecurity and scarcity so 
that Big Business can increase its 
profits. 

The democratic Socialist on the 
other hand insists that humanity 
comes first and offers production 
for use as thé acceptable method 
of achieving human satisfaction. 
He puts humanity’s needs as the 
first thing to be considered, rightly 
concluding that as long as industry 
is organized with that end in view 
it cannot become restrictive in 
effect, but on the contrary is bound 
to enrich life in its manifold de- 
partments by developing to the full 
every noble capacity of nian. 

Thus society socially directed be- 
comes acceptable to the Creator in 
that in ministering to humanity it 
ministers in essence to Him. 


were anticipating the position of 
Hon. Mr. Ilsley and his tax de- 
partment in finding a new source 
of taxes to be contributed .by the 
farmer, from his co-operative 
activities. The farmer has been the 
forgotten man and the ignored 
and insulted man for so long that 
his rebellion is perhaps the funda- 
mental significance in a farmers’ 
non-delivery strike. 


Sheep and Goats 

Ranking next in factual signi- 
ficance, is the separating of the 
sheep from the goats (and take 
your pick which is which). We 
have the illuminating spectacle of 
a recent recipient of the King’s 
Honors, a man who holds a respon- 
sible position and has been much 
honored by his fellow farmers, 
advising over the air against ac- 
tion. We know for sure where the 
heads of the Alberta and Domin- 
ion governments stands. We are 
able to read between the lines of 
news and radio to see who thinks 
the farmer is an oaf to be exploit- 
ed forever. In the brief of the 
A.F.U. there was not one request 
that has not been promised the 
farmer at every election for a life- 
time in Canada. But when the 
farmer wants to move definitely, 
he has many advisers who say 
“Not now, don’t be reckless.” 


Profit and Parity 


But farmers must know in the 
beginning and keep in mind all 
through their struggle that profit 
is the reason why there can be 
no parity. Farmers must know 
that a strike can do no more than 
force a better understanding 
among farmers, as among other 
occupational groups in our indus- 
trial society, that in a machine 
age we are individually and col- 
lectively interdependent, one upon 
another, and the final solution 
rests in a eo-operative concept. 
and orpanization. 


There cannot be both parity 
and profit in any transaction. 
The governments of Alberta and 
Canada support the principle of 
profit and not the principle of 

. Parity. It was and is impossible 
for the capitalist governments 
now in Alberta and Canada to 
grant the requests of organized 
farmers. , 

The final phase of the strike 
must therefore, be on election 
day. We must pursue this strike: 
With vigor ang determination . 
but we myst not be disappointed 


the farmers to remember, August 30, 1946. Manning, Bourcies, Tomy et al! by ite limitations. 
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BUSINESS 
AND 

PROFESSIONAL | 

| DIRECTORY 

| EDMONTON 


DICCONSON & COMPANY 
Designers and Builders 
“All Types of Construction” 
PHONES 27855 - 34642 


i 

i 

Bio Se 

1 Garages, Basement Suites, 

| Porches, Sidewalks, Kitchen 

4 Cupboards 

4 Phone 31196 

| iene oe et ts | 
DRUGGISTS 


DISPENSARIES LTD. 


601 Tegler Bldg. 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


iDANCING SCHOOL 


ea 


(The holidays are coming. Get some 
tpleasure by learning to dance in 
2 days—adults only. Strictly priv- 
4 ate—No spectators. 
“4 SULLIVAN’S SCHOOL OF 
| BALLROOM DANCING 
‘a 10338 - 101 Street 
‘ 114 Blocks North of Eaton's 
—_——__—>—>—=_——_=_XKK&x&z&z&z{_*—ias——E=aeEeE=EEEEEE 
SAW REPAIRS 
TED MILNE 
30 Years Shop and Mill Experience 
FAST SERVICE-GUARANTEED 
WORK 
9563 102 Ave. Phone 29624 
Edmonton. 


MACHINE SHOPS 


DREW MACHINE SHOP 
& FOUNDRY 
(K. S.vertsen, Mgr.) 

Pump Jacks (centre drive) 
babbitted bearings and 
complete with Zerk 
grease fittings. 

10334 108 St. Phone 24818 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
—_—_—_—_—eE—ee ey 


DYEING AND CLEANING 


ELITE DYERS AND CLEANERS 


(Edmonton’s Woman-operated 


Plant) 
11025-Jasper Ave. — Edmonton 
Phone 27406 
Prompt attention to country orders 


‘SOVT OPPOSITION 
TO STEEL WORKERS 


OTTAWA, (CPA).— Pending 
; the vote in Algoma and Sydney 
steel plants, no statement of fu- 
ture action has been made by the 
national advisory committee of 
ihe United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, but the emphatic rejection of 
the government’s ‘final offer’ by 
Hamilton strikers makes it appear 
likely that the union will seek 
to re-open negotiations this week. 
The. steel companies remain 
silent as negotiations take place 
between the union and the Cabinet 
—a sicuation created in part by 
the fact that the government has 
officially “taken over’? the plants 
j and in part by the obviously ecramp- 
ing effect on direct bargaining of 
the government’s ‘ten cents” 
wage policy. Hence it is the gov- 
ernment which has been offering 
} tigid opposition to the workers’ 
i demands, originally for 19% cents 
an hour ($1750 a year) and later 
reduced to 154% cents with gradu- 
al increases. 
Unsatisfactory 
The best the government would 
concede was 11 cents to 12 '2 cents 
in hour, giving greater increases 
to those in the lower wage 
brackets. This was the offer which 
Was unanimously turned-down by 
the Hamilton steelworkers — at 
meetings over the week-end. Other 
factors were also unsatisfactory 
fo the strikers. The contentious 
matter of the 6 cents differential 
between wages in Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, and wages in Ontario, re- 
‘mained unsottled—it was to ‘be 
“submitted tg the National War 
Labor Board,” to which it has been 
submitted twice previously. The 
number of statutory holidays, the 
uestio’s of hours of work and 
union security were to be sub- 
mitted to arbityation kn the gov- 
ernment’s proposal, : 
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Front entrance to Woodsworth House, new C.C.F. Headquarters 
in Ottawa. The large windows in front open from the library, which 
occupies the left half of the ground floor. On the second floor 


are the four offices of executive 


general office. The third floor is being altered to provide a meeting 


hall. 


secretaries, in addition to a large 


Woodsworth House, Ottawa 


HE NATIONAL Head-, 


quarters of the C.C.F. has 

been moved to our new 

home. The National Exec- 
utive and the members of the 
staff feel pleased and encouraged 
by the greater oppurtunity for 
effective work afforded by the 
new quarters. For the first time 
in the history of our movement, 
the National Office surroundings 
are a credit to the party and an 
inspiration to those trying to 
serve the membership across the 
country. 

For the first time, also, the 
C.C.F. National Headquarters is 
in a position to do a few cf the 
urgent things which a national 
movement requires. Not so long 
ago the National Office staff con- 
sisted of just the National Secre- 
tary and two or three clerical 
assistants. One knew about the 
services which had to be perform- 
ed, but which could not be because 
they were beyond the capacity of 
Today a_ visit to 
Woodsworth House in Ottawa 
shows, in a_ thrilling way, the 
growth of our movement during 
the past few years. 

No Longer Alone 

The National Secretary is no 
longer alone. In addition to him, 
we now have an Education Secre- 
tary, a Research Secretary, a 
Librarian, an Ottawa representa- 
tive for CPA to serve the C.C.F. 
papers, and a full-time national 
secretary for the CCYM. The 
secretarial assistance is also more 
adequate, and there is room to 
work, to hold staff and committee 
meetings and to carry on general- 
ly with some measure of effici- 
ency. 

The needs of our movement are 


one person. 


By DAVID LEWIS 


C.C.F. NATIONAL SECRETARY 


al Council 


further growth may become pos- 
sible. We still need urgently a 
French-speaking secretary, and 
departments giving expert atten- 
tion to labor, farmer and co-opera- 
tive matters, both in the field of 
research and that of organization. 
But Woodsworth House, Ottawa, 
marks so thrilling an advance over 
even two, or three years ago that 
one’s confidence in the growing 
strength of our movement is rein- 
forced. 
Worthy Memorial 

i Thus I announce with pride the 
new address of C.C.F. National 
Headquarters: Woodsworth House, 
301 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa. 

Thus I also invite the members 
and friends of the C.C.F. to visit 
Woodsworth House when they 
come to Ottawa and to share with 
all of us who work here and with 
the National Executive the pride 
we feel in our movement’s new 
national home. 

It is a worthy memorial to the 
great founder and late leader of 
our movement. It is a physical 
symbol of the growing strength 
of the people’s cause to which he 
gave his life. 

This is the spirit in which the 
National Executive decided to ac- 
quire the new home as a memorial 
to J. S. Woodsworth. It is also the 
spirit in which the National Coun- 
cil and Convention launched the 
campaign to raise twenty thou- 
sands dollars for the purpose. We 
feel confident that the members 
and friends of the C.C.F. will 
respond generously in order that 
Woodsworth House may _ belong 
to the movement free af debt. 


Provincial Convention Nov. 21 to 23 


The 1946 Provincial Conven-% 


tion will be held in the Labor} 
Temple, Calgary, on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, November 


21, 22 and 23. Further informa- | 


tion regarding «the Convention 
will be published from time to 
time. as arrangements mature. 


ORGANIZATION . 


MEETINGS 


TABER CONSTITUENCY 
JACK GRIFFIN 
Tuesday, Sept. 17---Lomend Com- 

munity Hall 
Wednesday, Sept. t8—U.F.A. Soll, 
Enehant. 
Monday, Sept. 282—tMudson Schoet. 
Tuesday, Sept. 24——Woderng 


School. ' ? 
Wednesday, Sept. 25—Caommunety 


Mall, Coaldale. 

CARDSTON CONSTITUENCY 
Friday, Sept. 27—Spring Covwhee. 
Monday, Sept. 30—Woolferd. 
Tuesdny, Oct. 1—Del Bonita. 


Friday, Oct, 4—Actna. 
Monday, Oct. 7—T#in Butte. 


Tuesday, Oct. 8—Hillspring. 

| These are all evening meetings 
commencing at 8:30 p.m. at which 
a film will be shown. 


| NEW LOCAL 


A new local C.C.F. club re- 
porting 35 members has been 
formed at Forestbufrg with the 


following officers: President, 
/ Karl Mallett, Vice-President, Nor- 
man Hagen, Secretary, Hogen 
Saur. The club has been named 
The Forestburg C.C.F. Club, 


WOMEN'S MEETING 


Edmonton 
group. will 
Mrs. C. ls. Lee, 10681 106 St, on 
Monday, September 16 at 8 p.m. 


C.C.F. 


Women's 


meet at the home of | 


Men’s Black and 


cet ee 


Brown Oxfords 


‘' At 8.50 and 9.00 


Balmoral, Bulcher 
and semi - brogue 
and moccasin vamp 
style, made from 
black or brown calf 
and brown grained 
leathers. Good 
sturdy Goodyear 
soles. Sizes 6 to 11. 
Different widths. -' 
Priced 8.50 to 9.00 


Johnstone Walker 
Est anmaatedd 188628 


~ 1886" 


DR. G. SHORTLIFFE 
SPEAKS HERE TUES. 


Dr. Glen Shortliffe will be the 
speaker at a public meeting under 
the auspices of the Edmonton 
C.C.F. in the 1.0.0.F. Hall on 
Tuesday evening, September 17, at 
9 p.m., when his topic will be “A 
New Finlightenment”. Dr. Short- 


not yet by any means. The Nation- liffe is on sabbatical leave from 
and Executive hope|Queen’s University and, following 
that within the next year or two| brief visit with his family here, 


will sail fur France where he will 
continue his university work. 

The business session will com- 
mence at 8:15 p.m., with John 
Burke presiding. 

The monthly meetings of the 
C.C.F. were cancelled during July 
and August but starting with this 
September meeting they will be 
held regularly on the third Tues- 
day of each month in the I.0.0.F. 
Hall. 


‘DIRECT ACTION’ 
GETS HOMES FOR 
OTTAWA VETS. 


OTTAWA, (CPA). — Housing 
Commandos under the determined 
leadership, of Flying Officer F. 
E. Hanratty (who says he is ‘a 
Christian, not a Communist’’) 
have taken possession of two large 
vacant residences in Ottawa’s ex- 
clusive Sandy Hill region, not two 
blocks from Laurier House, the 
home of Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King. 

When their ultimatum to the 
city to provide homes for twenty 
veterans families who were “living 
in squalor’ brought no results, 
the young veterans took direct ac- 
tion. The residences had been used 
as CWAC barracks, and are still 
government-owned. The veterans’ 
problem now is to reach a rental 
agreement with the government. 
They hope to pay not more than 
$20 to $25 for their two and 
three-room = suites—about — one- 
fifth of the average salaries of 
the men in possession. 

Housing Co-operative 

A housing co-operative may be 
the arrangement reached by the 
ltwenty families. Plans are under- 
way for a co-operative nursery 
for the children. Mr. B. Blondin, 
a veteran with three small chil- 
ldren, pointed to the wide green 
lawn, surrounded by a high board 
fence, and said, ‘“Now we've got 
the best playground in the city for 
our children!” Mr. Blondin = and 
his family lived in a garage. They 
now have appropriated a_three- 
room suite in the barracks, con- 
sisting of a living-room, bedroom 
and bath, and a kitchenette with 
cupboards, running water and 
electric stave. They say, “It's 
heaven!’ 


Slight Gainin 
Working Force as 
Pay Drops Slightly 


OTTAWA.—Canadian  employ- 


PROJECTOR FUND 


Previously 
‘Acknowledged 


$455.50 


Pembina Provincial 
Constituency 


$480.50 


eps had an aggregate working 
force of 1,785,485 men and wom- 
enat June tl. This is a small in- 
creasesof 0.8 per cent over May 1, 

Pay rolls aggregated $54,969,- 
486 for the week preceding June 
1, which is a decline of 0.9 per 
cent from the week preceding May 


CAN'T GET ALONG 
WITHOUT MR. KING 


OTTAWA, (CPA).—The action 
taken by Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King in passing his External Af- 
fairs portfolio to L. S. St. Laurent, 
leaving King free to ‘concentrate 
on problems of government gen- 
erally,’ was seen in Ottawa as an 
indication that speculation over 
a new Liberal leader can be post- 
poned until a more generally ac- 
cepted prospect comes to view. 

Mr. King has held the portfolio 
of External Affairs for twenty 
years, though the mounting im- 
portance of the department has 
made the appointment of a separ- 
ate ministry inevitable. Mr. St. 
Laurent has been Acting Prime 
Minister during King’s absence in 
Paris. 

At the press conference held 
in Ottawa on September 4, Mr. 
King protested against rumors of 
his immediate resignation. He said 
he hoped to lead the Liberal 
party, and the House of Commons, 
through ‘‘several sessions,’’ remind- 
ing newsmen that the present 
parliament does not expire until 
1950. Mr. King said he does not 
intend to contest another election, 
though “TI cannot prophesy what 
will happen between now and 
then.” 

To Be Reorganized 

The Cabinet will be re-organized 
before Parliament reassembles in 
January. 

At that time, Mr. King said, the 
Secretary for Stute for External 
Affairs will be a minister without 
other portfolio. Mr. St. Laurent 
for the present retains his post 
as Minister of Justice. 


‘Depend on King Leadership 


Other important appointments 
announced today were Mr. Nor- 
man Robertson, former Under? 
secretary of State, as Canadian 
High Commissioner to the United 
Kingdom; L. B. Pearson, former 
Ambassador to the United States, 
as Undersecretary of State; Mr. 
Hume Wrong, former Associate 
Undersecretary of State, as Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

The decision of Mr. King to 
remain as head of his party is 
interpreted in Ottawa as indiea- 
tion of the dependence of the 
Cabinet on his leadership. During 
the past few months a contest 
between “right” and “left’’ ele- 
ments in the Cabinet, a lack of 
efficient House leadership, and 
an obvious inability to cope with 
national problems during King’s 
absence, have all suggested that 
the Liberal party is faced with a 
dilemma and is postponing as long 
us possible the next step’in its 
history. 


Could Have Cut 
Power Rates in 


Two Under TVA 


DENVER, Colo., (CPA).—ILS.. 
power users paid $3,856,954,365 
bill in 1945. Had they been getting 
their electricity at rates charged 
by the Tennessee Valley authority, 


the nation's largest public power * 


development, they would have 
paid $1,748,542,557, a saving of 
almost 50 per cent, This, perhaps, 
explains why the power lobby in ° 
Washington is never short of 
spending money, 
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SENSATIONAL item of; tative, not only of the nation, but | of course, is Mr. Churchill. 


news is printed in India. 

It is stated by Louis 

Fischer, one of the best 
and most reliable journalists in the 
world, that Winston Churchill has, 
over a period, been engaged in cor- 
respondence with Mr. Jinnah, Pres- 
ident of the Moslem League. 

The contents of the correspond- 
ence are not revealed. Perhaps Mr. 
Churchill himself will enlighten us. | 

An explanation is made the more | 
desirable in view of Mr. Jinnah’s 
refusal to participate in the new| 
interim Indian Government, after | 
saying he would, and of his present | 
intransigent attitude. 

I hope Mr. Jinnah has not been | 
deduction by 


led into a wrong 

either Mr. Churchill’s public or pri- | 
vate statements on the Indian! 
question. 


For on this subject, Mr. Church- 
ill’s views are totally unrepresen- 
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By Michael Foot, M.P. 


also of the Tory Party. 

The Tory leader would probably 
not muster more than thirty of his 
particular brand of diehardism. 
His view was disowned before the 
Cabinet Mission went to India by 
Mr. R. A. Butler, who thirteen 
years ago had long tussels with an 
even more rabidly reactionary 
Churchill over the Indian Act. But- 
ler was never quite forgiven. 

Topic No. 1 

Parties in power tend to unite; 
parties in opposition tend to split. 
The rule is not invariable, but its 
influence is now powerfully at 
work among the Tories. 

For the great Tory Party, which 
for twenty-five years vuasted of its 
immunity from real divisions, is 
now riddled with more cliques, 
cabals, and coteries thar a sixth- 
form at a girl’s school. 

The central topic of discussion, 


Mr. Harold Macmillan, M.P., 
states at the Bridgeton election 
.that “the ship of State drifts on. 
We have dropped the old pilot. We 
have never needed him more than 
now.” 

But Mr. Macmillan does not 
speak for the Tory Party. On a 
free and secret vote the Tories in 
the House of Commons would make 
the old pilot who is now in charge 
of their craft walk the plank. 


First Mate 


There is the first mate, Mr. An- 
thony Eden, 
without Churchill, they might be 
able to get a hold of a compass 
and discover in what direction they 
want to travel. In other words, 
they might start to acquire a 
policy. 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Hudson also 
agree that there ought to be a 


Labor Endorses DOUGLAS APPEALS 


(Continued from puge 1) | 
27¢ went for material and only 
nine cents for labor. “The 12% 


per cent should be calculated on 
the 86c and not tne dollar,” stated 
Mr. Campbell. “The prospect is 
for declining prices for what the 
farmer sells and rising prices for 
what he must buy. Labor is facing 
the same problem today and there- 
fore the problems of labor and the 
farmer are somewhat identical,” 
he said. ; 

The Council also voted $25.00 
to a Junior Chamber of Commerce 
publication outlining Calgary’s in- 
dustrial opportunities. 

Civic Employment Policy 

On a recommendation of the 
executive that we take a stand 
on the Legion request that all 
temporary employees of all civic 
departments be released and vet- 
erans placed in their positions, 
it was pointed out that the Civic 
Federation was presenting a brief 
to the board of referees in this 
regard, and the amendment to 
table by George MeDougall was 
made for the purpose of these 
groups making a thorough study 
of the situation and taking action. 
It was suggested by one of the 
delegates that the Council's stand 
on such an issue be placed on the 
record for the benefit of those 
who ,git on the board of referees 
and also the Civic Federation, 

The motion opposing the prin- 
ciple of replacing one man with 
wother was made by the exee- 
ulive after it was reported to the 
Intter that the Legion demanded 
that all jobs of temporary em- 
ployees be declared “open.” It 
was estimated that approximately 
600 employees would be affected, 
some of them veterans who were 
discharged prior to the war's end. 
The Calgary City Council “passed 
the buck" originally when it turn- 
ed the entire matter over to the 
veterans’ affairs committee which 
was inaugurated to deal with af- 
fairs of veterans and not of civic | 
employees. The Calgary Trades | 
and Labor Council also “passes 
the buck'’ when it tables a motion 
signifying labor’s stand on_ this 
complex question in the city. 


Employment at New 


High in Australia 


MELBOURNE, Australia.—The 
number of people engaged in civil 
employment in Australia in June 
reached the record total of 3,034,- 
000. This is greater by 296,000 
than the number employed in 1939. 
Employers and self-employed peo- 
ple comprised 662,000 of the total 
in employment. The remainder 
were’ salary and wage earners. 

According to figures released 
by the Department of Information 
in Canberra, the number of peo- 
ple engaged in civil employment 
increased by 485,000 between 
June 1, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
despite the fact that there were 
then 136,000 more in the services 
than at the beginning of the war. 


FOR MILK SUBSIDY 


WIRES KING 


OTTAWA, (CPA).—Additional 
pressure on the federal govern- 
ment to reconsider the discontinu- 
ance of milk subsidies this fall was 
revealed in a telegram to the 
Acting Prime Minister, St. Laur- 
ent, from Premier T. C. Douglas 
of Saskatchewan. The telegram 
read: 

“Saskatchewan government ear- 
of 


nestly urges reconsideration 
decision to discontinue milk sub- 
sidies as inconsistent with pro- 


claimed determination of federal 
government to hold the line against 
rising living costs. The result 
will be an increase in the cost of 
living touching a vital necessity 
of life especially to women and 
children, The Dominion govern- 
ment cannot consistently allow the 
cost of living to climb and at the 
same time refuse workers a reason- 
able increase in wages. Any de- 
crease in returns to producers 
will adversely affect the milk sup- 
ply and consumers cannot afford 
to pay more.” 
St. Laurent Takes Issue 

Mr. St. Laurent’s reply took 
issue with the criticism of the 
government's wage policy: 

“In accordance with  under- 
taking given in House of Commons 
before your telegram was des- 
patched matter of discontinuing 
subsidies to milk producers. will 
receive further careful considera- 
tion by government as soon as 
time permits. Your statement that 
Dominion yovernment refuses 
workers a reasonable increase in 
Wages cannot be allowed to pass 
without correction, Adequate 
machinery exists to deal with all 
applications for increases in wages 
Which can be shown to be reason- 
able. Present difficulties arise 
because rather than proceed in a 
legal way certain labor groups 
in their efforts to enforce their 
demands chose to resort to direct 
action involving violanece and dis- 
regard of the ordinary Jaw. Your 
telegram expresses concern as to 
holding the line against rising 
living costs. This concern jis no 
less great in the case of the federal 
government. We accept fully view 
expressed in report of the Indus- 
trial Relations Committee that con- 
tinued price control is only pos- 
sible with a reasonable measure 
of wage control.’’ 


Big U.S. Dailies 
Control Radio Too 
WASHINGTON, (CPA).—Here 
is striking evidence that the con- 
centration of ownership in the 
news field has greatly increased 
during the past 25 years. .There 
are 14 per cent fewer newspapers 
than in 1922, but 63 per cent more 
readers. These’ same daily news- 
papers now control 69 per cent of 
the 278 large radio stations, from 
which most people get their news. 


Seamen Sign for a 


207% Wage Increase| 


OTTAWA, (CPA).— Agree- 
ments signed on September 4, be- 
tween the Canadian Seamen’s Un- 
ion (TLC) and three major lake 


who believes that, 


Churchill Corresponds with Jinnah 


policy. The idea has even occurred 
spontaneously to some of the back- 
benchers, although none of them, 
with the exception of Mr. Boothby 
(who is, of course, still beyond the 
pale), has yet dared to say so in 
public. 

Mr. Churchill still has great 
assets, despite this stirring among 
his followers. For one thing Mr. 
Iden, Mr. Butler and Mr. Hudson 
all have separate views about who 
should sueceed ‘Churchill. 

Whether Mr. Churchill’s advan- 
tage from this division is sufficient 
to outweigh the disadvantage of 
the support which he receives from 
Mr. Bracken and Lord Beaver- 
brook remains to be seen. 

My prophecy is that the first 
gentleman in the Tory Party who 


'is cad enough to express in public 


what most Tories are thinking in 
private will establish his title to 
the succession. 


HOUSING OF VETS — 


IS “REALLY BAD” 


O T T A W A.—Twenty-two 
thousand war veterans have “real- 


shipping companies, provide for 


ly bad” accommodations, according 


wage increases of 20 per cent; an|to a survey of veterans’ housing 
eight-hour day, and maintenance| conditions just completed by the 


of membership. 
asked for a closed shop, threaten- 
ing renewed strike action (Great 
Lakes shipping was tied up for a 
month in the spring when the 
unions failed to get recognition of 
the eight-hour day principle). The 
maintenance of membership clause 
will require union members to re- 
tain their membership during em- 
ployment by the companies. 

The wage increases are gradual: 
12'% per cent to be granted this 
season and 74% per cent next sea- 
son. 


“Movie”’ Profits 


Continue to Soar 


WASHINGTON.—It’s marvel- 
ous how profits are piling up, es- 
pecially with concerns engaged in 
amusing the American people. 

The Radio-Keith-Orpheum cor- 
poration reports that movie-goers 
contributed to it and its subsidi- 
aries a profit of $3,205,398 dur 
ing the first three months of this 
year. That compares with $1,- 
280,000 during the corresponding 
period of 1945, 

Paramount Pictures did even 
better, with a profit gain of 256.8 
per cent for the six months and of 
227.8 per cent for the second 
quarter over the same periods last 
year. 


Give your 
children 


DAIRY POOL | 


Milk & Cream 


It keeps them full of good 
health, pep and energy. 


For your cooking. 


It makes good things extra 
delicious. 


A telephone call on 28104 


will bring them to your door. 
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can give little idea of the housing 
situation which 
other people are up against. 


The union had| Rehabilitation Branch of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Department. 


Veterans Affairs Minister Ian 


Mackenzie announces that 47 per 
cent of the veterans surveyed live 
in homes with more than one per- 
son per room. Thirty-one per cent 
of the veterans are paying more 
than 20 per cent of their income 
for rent, and 55 per cent are shar- 
ing bathroom or toilet facilities. 


Gives Cold Figures 


questioned want to rent homes and 
can afford to pay $30.60 per month. 
Forty per cent want to buy homes 
and can make a down payment of 
$1,028. More than half of the ex- 
servicemen 
housekeeping 
average monthly rental of $14.57 
; per room, 


| 
Sixty per cent of the veterans | 


Canada _ live in 
rooms, paying an 


in 


These cold figures, of course, 


the veterans and 


Patronize our Advertisers 


THE Puepet 


SOWHAT, THE 
FIRM MADE TEN 
MILLION PROFIT 

LAST YEARP WHY 
SHQULD WE ASK 
A SHARE IN (T°? 
THEY DON'T 


CAN'T THEY GE? , 
THE FLAP | 
UNSTUCK ? | 


(CPA)—Meyer Cohen, 6-foot, 
4-inch former Cambridge law 
student, is shown at his desk 
after he replaced Lieut-General 
Sir Frederick Morgan as acting 
director of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration’s displaced persons 
operation in Germany. Gen. 
Morgan was “released’’ by 
Director General Fiorello 


LaGuardia. 


Much of the desire 


for Hartt shoes is 


due to the custom technique of their 


bootmaking. 


The Hartt shoe marks 


the wearer as a man of taste and judg- 


ment ...@ man who prefers quality. 


STERLING SHOES. 


Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge 


pyeesse 
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THEY BRING GREAT GIFTS ae 
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Dera 


The Wartime Information Board states that refugees in Canada 

have established many industries which have served the Dominion 

well in time of war and have given employment to thousands of 
Canadians. 


The Plight of the Jews 


An editorial 


F ANY one event in history is 
destined to remain as a per- 
manent blot on the human 
family it will be the ruthless 

and inhuman treatment which has 
been meted out to the Jewish peo- 
ple since 1923. 

In every country which Hitler 
occupied the Jes became his first 
target for torture and extinction. 
Huge body-disposal plants were set 
up at strategic points for the burn- 
ing of Jews. Women and little chil- 
dren were subjected to all the in- 
dignities of bestial concentration 
camps. Scientific, slow starvation 
was imposed on men, women and 
children alike, in the name ,of Nazi 
culture. Latest reliable figures 
show that in all 6,000,000 Jewish 
people were exterminated between 
1939 and 1945. 


Not For The Jews 

And then came liberation—but 
not for the Jews. The war has now 
been over for 15 months, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews stlil 
languish in concentration camps in 
Europe. All through the war years 
one spark of hope remained in the 
Jawish heart. That was that after 
the war, Palestine would be re- 
stored to them. “Surely,”’ they 
thought, “the great heart of a war- 
torn world will open, and liberty 
and freedom for all people will be- 
come the foundation-stones for the 
brave new world.” 

That is the kind of foundation 
we had all hoped for, and the only 
kind that will bring permanent 
peace and prosperity. But appar- 
ently we have been disiilusioned, 
for freedom is still being denied in 
many quarters of the globe. The 
great powers should be told that 
a permanent world structure can- 
not be built upon the ashes of a 
cremated people, be they Jews, 
Germans or Japanese. 

Model for Other Nations 

Before the war many Jews had 
returned to Palestine and under- 
took to build a paradise out of a 
land that was largely a wilderness. 
They set up irrigation projects; es- 
tablished co-operatives of every de- 
scription; electrified the cities and 
built health centres. The great His- 
tadrut| movement in Palestine 
might well be taken as.a model for 
other -nations. It is one of tho 
bright spots in a world of darkness. 

During the past few weeks-many 
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tortured and frustrated Jews have 
cast. their eyes toward Palestine, 
their only haven, but that, too, has 
Leen denied them. Their boats have 
bccn met by warships, and armed 
treups have fought’ civilian Jews 
who were armed with nothing more 
than bottles, cans and sticks. One 
(according to the 
newspapers), “hundreds of Jewish 
refugees were herded into barbed 
wire pens on transport ships for 
shipment to detention camps in 
Cyprus.” Even that would be poor 
tieatment for cattle—it is incon- 
ceivable when applied to a portion 
of the human race. No doubt, too, 
the word “detention” is just a po- 
lite way of saying “concentration.” 
In the main, the plight of the Jew 
is little beter than it was under 
occupation. 
Democratic People 


Perhaps a large portion of the 
world does not know that the Jews 
are a democratic people; many of 
them are Socialists; NONE of 
them are Fascists. It is a matter of 
record that wherever Jews are per- 
secuted, there the spirit of Fascism 
has reared its ugly head. The 
same is true of all racial and reli- 
gious persecution. 

The trend of events during the 
next few months may well deter- 
mine the future of the world. If 
people of all lands are to go for- 
ward toward the building of a bet; 
ter civilization than we have known 
in the past then the rights of mi- 
nority groups and persecuted races 
must be respected and safeguarded. 
Moreover, these people have a real 
contribution to make to the world’s 
culture. That contribution cannot 
be made if they are to be herded 
into barbed wire pens, exiled or 
buffeted about the four corners of 
the earth. 

Human Life First 

It may be that oil or some other 
commercial considerations are 
playing an important part in the 
partitioning of Palestine, but the 
protection of material resources 
should not supersede the protection 


of human life..The world has just | 


emerged from a bath of blood, 
sweat and tears-—let us -not per- 
petuate that orgy by persecuting 
people who seck liberty, but find it 


not. There can be no peace while | 


freedom-loving people are confined 
to barbed wire pens anywhere. 
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CEMENT | 


E MENT IS _ interesting 

stuff. Scientists still argue 

over why, when mixed with 

water, it ‘‘sets’’ to form 
a stone of tremendous strength. 
It performs this feat even under 
water. It is one of the few things 
that improve with age; a concrete 
wall gets stronger as the years go 
by. 

Cement was known to the Egyp- 
tians in 4000 B.C. Early cements 
were of a different kind from 
those we use today. The first ce- 
ment mined in: Canada was at 
Hull, Quebec, between 1830-40, 
It was a ‘‘natural rock’? cement. 
Nearly all cement used today in 
construction is Portland cement. 
This was invented in England in 
1824, and has been made in Can- 
ada since 1889. It 
is so named because 
of its resemblance 
to a limestone fruar- 
ried at Portland, 
England. 

Portland cement 
is a chemical com- 
pound of lime, silica, 
and alumina. The 
lime comes from limestone’ or 
“marl,” a lime-rich clay. The silica 
and alumina are found in clay or 
shale. The manufacturing process 
is one of grinding the materials 
and heating them to facilitate the 
chemical processes which make the 
cement. 

Thomas A. Edison once founded 
a company to erect houses made 
with cement. It involved the use 
of a gigantic machine which ele- 
vated concrete and poured it into 
iron forms. The idea died when 
the cost of the machine was calcu- 
lated. Leterneau, the American 
industrialist avho builds modern 
earth-moving equipment, now has 
a machine which “lays” a concrete 
house almost as a hen lays an egg. 
Possibly the answer to cheaper 
and better housing lies in this 
direction. A profitable field for 
research might be in developing 
cement mixtures with some insul- 
ating value; a house with a poured 
wall instead of one with several 
layers of various materials might 
revolutionize a backward industry. 


No Substitute 


Cement is in the headlines to- 
day because its lack is the number 
one bottleneck in house construc- 
tion in Canada. In the middle of 
the construction season, and with- 
out warning, supplies dropped to 
a dribble. Nothing could have tied 
things up tighter. For almost every 
other building material there is 
a substitute. For foundations 
nothing but cement will do. 


The responsible government 
minister estimates that by next 
spring our housing situation will 
be 20% worse than it is now. 
That means six people will be 
living where five are crowded now. 
Those who suffer most will be 
servicemen who contributed to 
victory. 

More than to any other factor 
their plight can be blamed on the 
cement shortage. Working men on 
strike will be blamed. But the most 
telling production failure is’ in 
this industry which has not suffer- 
ed from strikes. We are paying 
the price of planlessness, of profit- 
secking restriction of production, 
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By Clifford E. Lee 


and of monopoly control over a 

vital industry. Never has there 

been a more effective demonstra- 

tion of the validity of the Social- 

ist theories in respect to the opera- 

tions of our economic system. 
Three Choices 

You have three choices. Either 
the government and the cement 
company cannot do simple arith- 
metic, or they failed to do so, or 
they did not act on the result 
of their calculations. 

The goveiiiment has stated its 
hope that 60,000 houses would be 
built in Canada this year. What 
that requites in bags of cement 
is grade four arithmetic. Statistics 


show that there never was the | 


slightest hope of having enough 
cement to approach that goal and 
do much commercial building at 
the same time. No steps were 
taken to increase production. No 
workable machinery was set up to 
curtail non-essential use of ce- 


ment. No warning was given the| 


public that in the middle of the 
season the cement would run out. 
Luxury Priority 

In Montreal the foundation for 
a 1200-room luxury hotel was 
poured. Commercial buildings, 
mostly of concrete construction, 
began going up all over the place. 
When the shortage of cement be- 
came apparent it was the small 
house-builder who suffered most. 
Today in Edmonton in twenty 
minutes’ drive you can see enough 
cement being used to put founda- 
tions under a thousand houses. It 
is being used by department stores, 
by flour mills, by oil companies. 
The contractors who got those 
jobs had the influence to get 
cement. The home-builder, veteran 
or not, went short. 

Canada Cement is one of 
Canada’s tightest monopolies. 
It produces 90% of this coun- 
try’s cement. The raw material 
ic as plentiful as dirt. Yet Can- 
ada will produce less cement this 
year than it did 19 years ago. 
Figures released the other day 
indicate production this year is 
at the rate of 10 million barrels 
a year. According to the Canada 
Year Book we beat that figure 
every year from 1927 to 1931. 
Twelve and a half million barrels 
were produced in 1929. 

That the company’s arithmetic 
was as bad as the government’s 
is indicated by the fact that only 
a few weeks before the shortage 
tied up the house-building indus- 
try, its product was being ad- 
vertised as one building material 
which would not be in short supply. 

The plain fact is that the cement 
monopoly is not equipped to pro- 
duce cement at anything like the 
rate demanded by a full-employ- 
ment economy. Even if plant ex- 
pansion starts now there will still 
be a shortage next year. 


Sold to Japan 


Between Edmonton and Jasper 
there is a station called Marl- 


boro. As the name implies ‘marl,’ 
the raw material of cement, is 
located there. An _ independent 
company once produced cement 
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there. It had three of the essen- 
tials: the raw material, the fuel 
(coal deposits nearby), transporta- 
tion (the main line of the C.N.R.). 
But it lacked the financial re- 
sources to withstand the competi- 
tion of a $45 million dollar mono- 
poly. The marl is still there. So 
is the smokestack of the old ovens. 
The machinery was dismantled and 
sold to Japan. 


Alberta controls its own na- 
tural resources. What an oppor- 
tunity for a successful public 
enterprise and a_ great public 
service if we had a government 
which was not hidebound to the 
conservative traditions which 
got us into this mess in the first 
place. 


A BIT OF 
Nonsense 


“Sometimes,” remarked the no- 
ted prima donna, Nellie Melba, ‘‘an 
artist receives a delightful, heart- 
warming compliment from the 
most unlikely of sources.” 

One night, in Australia, just be- 
fore the beginning of a concert, 
Madame Melba discovered two 
small boys loitering outside her 
dressing room. She called them in- 
side the building, and, seating them 
in a warm corner, said, “If you 
will keep quiet you may hear me 
sing.” 

The little fellows enjoyed the 
concert immensely, and when it 
was over the great singer went 
over to them and laughingly: re- 
marked, ‘Now, boys, you owe me a 
guinea each.” 

Entirely unabashed, the smallest 
of the urchins stepped forward and 
said, with a charming smile: “Me- 
dam, we owe you much more than 
that.” 


“Jimmy, how dare you kick your 
little brother in the stomach?” 

“It was his own fault, Mother; 
he turned around.” 


It was pouring. Two men who 
had quarreled went out in the rain 
to settle their differences. They 
fought until one got the other on 
his back and held him there. 

“Will you give up?” he asked, 
and the reply was “No.” 

After a time the question was 
repeated, but again the reply was 
“No,” . 

“Then,” said the other, “will you 
get on top for a while and let me 
get under? I’m getting soaked.” 


A waitress asked me what I 
wanted. “I feel like a sandwich,” 
I said. She said, ‘Just give me 
your order. Don’t blame me if the 
place is overcrowded.” 


The lady called a local depart- 
ment store and ordered a couple of 
bathing suits for her daughter to 
wear at camp this summer. When 
they arrived, she was understand- 
ably disturbed’ to find that they had 
tags attached to them neading: 
“Dry clean. Do not wash.”—The 
New Yorker. 
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(Continued from 


the leader of his party has repudi- 


ated that. [ think it ought to he | 


repudiated, Sut that was actually 
what was said. 

Mr. LOW: That was not what 
was. said. . 

Mr. HANSEL: J shall have a 
word to say after my hon. friend 
is through. 

Mr. MceCANN: This 
not go on forever. 

Mr. IRVING: No, it cannot, and 
therefore | shall endeavor to bring 
my remarks to a close as speedily 
na possible, 

Fine Board 


friend was also kind 


things can- 


My hon. 
enough to set up a board of gov- 
ernors for the CBC for the bene- 
fit of the CLCLE. He was gratuitous 
in his complimentary prophecy. 
He pointed out that if this gov- 
ernment should always be there 
it might be all right, but 
day the CCR. might yet into 
power, Then he went on to say 
what kind of board of governors 
weomicht have then, and he named | 
a board of his own, although none 
of these people are here to de- 
fend themselves, except one. The 
ones he named were David Lewis, 
Professor Frank  Seott, Harold 
Winch, leader of the opposition 
in British Columbia, the hon. mem- ! 
her for Vaneouver Fast, Mr. Fl- 
more Philpott and Miss Macphail. | 
I oappreeimte that. Tt ois a fine 
beard. Po would suggest that the | 
present board is no better. [T do | 
not think anyone could have named | 
a better board than the one which 
was concocted by my hon. friend, 
and | hope that) some day they 
will actually be in control of the 
CBC in the interests of the people 
of Canada. 


some 


—— 


Irrational Bitterness 

Let me conclude on the note on} 
which my hon. friend concluded. | 
He protested that he was oa 
Christian, Yet when he came to} 
speak of Russia his remarks were | 
surcharged with irrational bitter- 
ness. Whatever things he or Tor! 
others may think about Russia this 
is no time and no place and cer- 
tainly no occasion for any mem- 
ber of this house to take a rap 
atooan erstwhile ally when the 
world is now th osuch turmoil and 
we are endeavoring: to find a basis 
for the future peace of the world. 
I hope my hon. friend will re- 
press his noble rage until a more 
convenient season. There may 
come a time when it will become 
necessary for him to criticize Rus- 
sin, but at the present time the 
less he or Toor anybody else has: 
to say that will stir up animosity 
in the international field, the 
better, | 
To want to say further with re- 
spect to his fenr of communists | 
controlling the CBC and that 
communists are iin 
control oof strikes and com-! 
munists are doing this and doing | 
that, if all that is true the com- | 
munists must be the most remark- | 
able people in the world, and there- | 
fore most decidely they should 
have charge because they certain- 
ly have competence if? they can) 
do all these thingrs despite the op- 


| The statement was a 


| chats with him. He was a keen 


position. I think that is all rub- 
bish. To say that every strike is 
j caused — by communists or that 
jeverything Russia does is bad be- 
leause she is a communist country 
| —these things are ridiculous, If 


ithe CBC is ¢goentrolled by com- 
imunists or is in danger of being 
|controlled by them, it is not worth 
a cent. 


“Personal Stuff” 


(Continued from page 1) 
of the Alberta Federation’ of 
Labor, of which I became secretary 
in 1921. In 1922 there was the 
rip-roaring convention in Medicine 
Hat. Many of the delegates in at- 
tendance left-wingers, a 
large number of them from the 
mines. Chris was among them. 
' Tim Buck was there, not as a 
delegate hut sitting, among his 
tightly-organized Communist mem- 


were 


| bers, who of course tried to domin- 


ate the radical group of delegates 
and through it the convention it- 
self. I was Editor of the Alberta 
Labor News which was then the 
official paper of the Federation. 
The Labor News and its policies; 


life prevented me from seeing 
more of him in the past couple 
of years as his health failed. 
Phillip Martin Christophers was 
a man worth having for a friend, 
a kind husband and father, a stal- 
wart fighter for social justice, @ 
lover of his fellow men. 


Farm Strike 


(Continued from page |) 

reece ete hare aie 
the. striking farmers by issuing 
public statements designed to pre- 
judice their case in other parts 
of Canada and to defeat their 
efforts to make their protest effec- 
tive.” 


“Perfect Timing” 

It was while the A.F.U. leaders 
were waiting for a last word from 
Prime Minister King in response 
to their final telegram that the 
statement from Premier Manning 
hit the newspapers and the air- 
waves. “The timing was perfect,” 
said one indignant Edmonton dis- 
trict farmer to the People’s Week- 
ly. “The Premier’s blast was an 
invitation to the federal govern- 
ment to ignore the farmers’ de- 
mand. He tried to fix it up after- 


came in for a terrific hammering, Wards by a wire to King, but the 


from the left-wingers. It went on 
all one morning. I began to speak 
in defence a little while before 


| noon. | was pretty badly worked 


up about some of the things that 
had been said and didn’t mince 
words. Fortunately I had had some 
wind of what was to be done and 
had lugged the files of the paper 
to the convention and quoted from 
them freely to show that the op- 
position hadn’t been as accurate 


jor as fair as it might have been 


in presenting its case. I closed the 
debate. At the beginning of the 


| afternoon session Phil Christophers 


rose to ask the privilege of mak- 


| ing a short statement on behalf of 


himself and some others who had 
attacked the paper and its Editor. 
graceful, 
sporting, heart-warming tribute to 
the man they had been attacking 
in the morning session. That was 
the beginning of a warm friend-! 
thip between us. It was typical 
of Chris’s fine spirit. 


‘ 


°, , *, | 
Od oo oe 


After he moved to Edmonton 
following his withdrawal from the 
legislature in 1930 Chris often 
visited with me in my office when 
he was in town. I enjoyed those 


public affairs and 
his political judgment was good. 
His eyesight had not been good 
for many years and it began to 
fail very badly. He finally be- 
came almost totally blind and 
couldn't) get around alone. His 
doctors told him there was no 


observer of 


chance of his sight being restored. 
He hadn't been around to sce me 
for a song time when one day | 
walked into my office after lunch 
and there he was sitting before 
the fire—reading the newspaper! 
I could scarcely believe my cyes. 
A young doctor had performed a 
delicate operation and = Chris 


damage had been done.”’ 
Indignation against the Pre- 
mier’s outburst against the 
strike was not confined to 
A.F.U. members, or even to 
other farmers who had decided 
to support the strike. Anger and 
disappointment was general in 
the rural areas. The attitude of 
most farmers was put bluntly 
by one man who said: “If he 
couldn't say anything to help 
us, why didn’t he keep his mouth 
shut?” 
Spontaneous Support 
Officials in charge of the strike 
are finding it quite impossible to 
meet the many requests for speak- 
ers at meetings being organized 
by farmers who have not been 
connected with the Alberta Farm- 
ers Union. Farmers at Didsbury 
and Innisfail where there are no 
locals of the A.F.U. have taken 
the initiative in organizing meet- 
ings in support of the strike. 
Points like Stettler and Bieseker 
are showing great activity with 


j mass meetings planned. An agri- 


cultural society in the Rocky 
Mountain constituency has voted 
to join the strike. In many districts 
where there are no locals of the 
A.F.U. the farmers are meeting 
on.their own accord and forming 
picket lines. 

Although slower to get started 
Saskatchewan farmers are co- 
operating’ in an increasing degree 
according to word received by 
A.F.U. officials on Wednesday. 
Carl Stimpfle, A.F.U. President 
informed the People’s Weekly 
Wednesday morning that he had 
been talking to Saskatchewan of- 
ficials by long distance telephone 
and he was pleased with the re- 
port he had received of action in 


| the bordering province. 


Two For One 
A.F.U. officials estimate that 
| for every member engaged in the 


could sec as well as he ever did. 


It was a joyful event and I felt| 


like hugging the old boy in sheer 
happiness over his good fortune. 


I've regretted that my too-busy 
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strike there are at least two non- 
|members who are giving complete 
| support, 

Reports of violence are claimed 
iby strike officials to be exagger- 


;ated and inflammatory. A radio 


; spokesman for the A.F.U. on Tues- | & 


| day said: “I wish to emphasize the 
ineed far restraint and discipline in 
the picket lines. While I sym- 
pathize with the feelings of the 
men responsible, we must not re- 
sort to violence. There are many 
other forms of reprisal which are 
just as effective as violence and 
are within the law.” 

In making an appeal to all 
farmers, whether members of farm 
| organizations or not, the strike 
spokesman said: “If we stand 
firm the farmers will win the 
| greatest vietory that any organi- 
zation has won since 
Carta. .A fact-finding board has 
;more teeth in it’ than 
| proposed to date. As long as we 
)stand for. stabilization of prices 
which will be base@ on the eost 
}uf production we will not fail 
ito attain aur objectives.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| . 
| The grieving widow of a Cape|| 


Cod sea captain erected an elabor- 


ately carved tombstone to his mem. | 


ory. Under a spray of weeping 
willows were these portentous 
wofds: Rest In Peace Till 2 Gome. 


Magna | 


anything | 
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Roper’s Statement TORIES THINK A-* : 


(Continued from page 1) 
peal was .again ignored and the 
strike has been called. 

Involves Sacrifice 


“The most notable feature of 
the decision of the farmers to go 
on strike is the fact that they are 
making their protest in a way 
that involves no little sacrifice on 
their own part. This is an indica- 
tion that the men and women who 
have taken this action feel very 
deeply about the issues which 
caused them to act. 

“In this situation it probably 
is not the business of those out- 
side the farming industry to of- 
fer gratuitous advice. In’ any 
event it is, in my view, inexcus- 
able for anyone in public office 
to take sides against the striking 
farmers, by issuing public state- 
ments designed to prejudice their 


case in other parts of Canada 
and to defeat their efforts to 


make their protest effective. 


“I therefore wish on behalf of 
our group in the Alberta legisla- 
ture to dissociate myself entirely 
from the statements issued by 
Premier Manning in relation to 
the strike. The Premier’s belated 
telegram to Ottawa, following his 
prejudicial public statements is 
a poor substitute for the leader- 
ship his government should have 
been giving in support of the 
farmers’ requests during the period 
preceding the strike.” 
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These Benefits and 
Them. 
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Union Do for 


Members? 
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| FOR ITS MEMBERS! 


@ 
OLD AGE PENSION 


Old-age pension of $10 per week which is soon 
to be increased to $12 per week by action of the 


LOCK - OUT BENEFITS 


Pays lock-out benefits of 40% of scale for 
married men, 25% for single men; soon to be 
increased to 60% and 40% by action of recent 


HOME FOR AGED AND SICK 


The I.T.U. maintains a $6,000,000 home for all 
aged and sick members at no cost to them while 


A mortuary fund and local sick benefits. 


MAINTAINS MORTUARY AND 
SICK BENEFIT FUND 


The Printers in Winnipeg Have Been Receiving 


The 1.T.U. Looks After Its Members. 
What Does the So-Called Canadian 
Its Strike-Breaking 
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REMEMBER 
THE BULLETIN and JOURNAL USES 


IMPORTED STRIKE-BREAKERS TO 
PRODUCE ITS PAPER? 
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CHANGE OF NAME 
MIGHT HELP THEM | 


By KENNETH C. RATHBONE 


CPA European Correspondent fm 

LONDON, Eng.—Not for the }9 
first time in its history the Conser- 
vative party is considering chang- 
ing its name. -The party came 
into being in the 17th century and } 
was known as the Tory party. py 
Then came 1835 and the Tam- i 
worth Manifesto when the same 
old gang became the Conservative 
party. The Reform Act of 1832 
had been passed and Tory opposi- 
tion to it routed, so they accepted 
the inevitable and resolved to pre- 
serve or conserve the existing 
state of affairs against further 
encroachment by the masses. 

At different times in different 
parts of the country the party has 
appeared as Unionist, Municipal 


Reformer, Moderate, and Na- 
tional. The latter being used a 


great deal at the last general elec- 
tion. 

It is believed that one impor- f 
tant section, which — includes | 
Churchill, now want to re-name it [ 
officially the Democratic party. 


But however much the name may §% 


change the basic reactionary prin- 
ciples will always be the same. § 
Leopards like the Tory leopard do | 
not change their real spots very 
easily whatever kind of paint they 
may put on top of them. 


LT.U. DOES 


Will Continue to Receive 


